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The first line of attack, which had already been developed to a con-
siderable extent in 1932, consisted in attempts to put pressure upon
the Government to hold parliamentary elections, in the hope that
a Nazi majority would be returned. The certainty that elections
would result in introducing a powerful Nazi element into Parliament
provided one of the strongest motives for the continuance of non-
parliamentary government, and, while the definitive abolition of
Parliament required a fundamental change in the Constitution which
could not be carried through in haste, the Government showed no
signs in the interval of yielding to pressure from any quarter for the
holding of parliamentary elections. Towards the end of April 1933
municipal elections were held in Innsbruck which resulted in the
Nazis winning nine out of the twenty seats. Thereupon the Govern-
ment announced that no more municipal elections would be held
until further notice. In April, also, there was a sensational access
to Nazi strength in Styria, where the local branch of the Heimwehr
formed an alliance with the Nazis and accepted Herr Hitler's leader-
ship en masse.1

The measures which the Austrian Government took during the
spring of 1933 to check the growth of the Nazi movement were not
confined to the issue of the decrees which have already been men-
tioned. Universities and high schools were temporarily closed as the
result of Nazi disorders, and in Vienna the much-prized autonomy
of the University was abolished. All officials and employees of the
state were required to take a special oath of loyalty, and the defensive
forces at the Government's disposal were strengthened. In the third
week of March 3,000 recruits on the waiting list and 3,500 on the
reserve list were called up for military service. (The Austrian army
had been maintained for some years past considerably below the
strength of 30,000 allowed by the Peace Treaty). In the middle of
April 5,000 men belonging to the Heimwehr and other 'Right'
organizations were taken on as auxiliary police. Attempts were also
made to deal with the problem on more constructive lines. The
Government recognized that the continuance of economic distress
gave the Nazis openings of which they were not slow to avail them-
selves, but such steps as could be taken to reduce unemployment
were inevitably slow in producing any result,2 and more immediately

1 Before the war of 1914-18, when a German majority in Styria had lived
cheek-by-jowl with a Slovene minority, the province had been a stronghold of
Pan-Germanism. The incorporation of the districts mainly inhabited by Slovenes
into Jugoslavia in the Peace Settlement had apparently stimulated Pan-German
sentiment in the section which formed part of the Austrian Republic.

3 The Government could not hope, for instance, that their efforts to revive